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ABSTRACT 

This Statistics in Brief examines the patterns and 
characteristics of individual involvement in community service activities 
from high school through early adulthood. Using data from the National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88), this Brief describes the 
characteristics of young adults who volunteered, when they volunteered, why 
they volunteered, and for which types of organizations they volunteered. 

Based on data from the NELS:88 1992 sample of 12th-grade students — who were 
asked about their high school volunteer service for the period 1990-92 and 
then re-interviewed in 1994 and again in 2000 — this Brief also examines 
whether high school volunteer service was related to volunteering 2 years and 
8 years after their scheduled high school graduation. (AMT) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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This Statistics in Brief examines the patterns and characteristics of individual 
involvement in community service activities from high school through early 
adulthood. Using data from the National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1 988 (NELS:88), this Brief describes the characteristics of young adults who 
volunteered, when they volunteered, why they volunteered, and for which 
types of organizations they volunteered. Based on data from the NELS:88 
1 992 sample of 1 2th-grade students — who were asked about their high school 
volunteer service for the period 1 990—92 and then re-interviewed in 1 994 and 
again in 2000 — this Brief also examines whether high school volunteer ser- 
vice was related to volunteering 2 years and 8 years after their scheduled 
high school graduation. 
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Major findings include the following: 

• After high school, young adults as a group were less active as com- 
munity service volunteers (table 2). Forty-four percent of young adults 
volunteered in high school compared to 33 percent 8 years later, a 
25 percent decline. 

• Individual volunteering patterns showed large variation. While about 
68 percent of young adults volunteered at least once in the three sur- 
vey periods, 12 percent volunteered consistently across all survey 
periods (figure 1 and table 2). 

• “Consistent volunteers” were more likely to be female (14 percent) 
than male (1 1 percent) and from households of higher socioeconomic 
status (SES) (table 2). 



• Points of view or opinions stated in this 
document do not necessarily represent 
official OERI position or policy. 
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-Females (50 percent) were more likely than males (38 percent) 
to volunteer in high school, but no differences were detected between 
the sexes 2 years out of high school (38 percent for males and 
39 percent for females) (table 2). Male volunteering declined 
further (to 29 percent) by the eighth year after scheduled high school 
graduation; no change was detected in female volunteering 
(37 percent). 

White young adults (47 percent) were more likely than Black 
(36 percent) and Hispanic (38 percent) young adults to volunteer in 
high school (table 2). Eight years after high school. Blacks (41 per- 
cent) were more likely than Whites (32 percent), Hispanics 
(3 1 percent), and Asians (27 percent) to report volunteering. 
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• Students from households of high socioeconomic 
status (SES) were more likely to volunteer in high 
school (60 percent) than students from households 
of both low (28 percent) and middle (4 1 percent) 
SES (table 2). Eight years later, however, 
volunteering by individuals from high SES 
households had dropped 35 percent compared to a 
20 percent drop in participation by individuals from 
middle SES households. However, individuals from 
high SES households were still more likely to 
volunteer in the year 2000 than those from both 
low and middle SES households. 

• Volunteering in high school was related to later 
volunteering: 

• Fifty-four percent of adolescents who 
performed volunteer service in high school 
(1990-92) volunteered again 2 years later in 
1994, whereas 27 percent of those who did 
not volunteer in high school volunteered in 
1994 (table 3). 

• Forty-two percent of adolescents who 
performed volunteer service in high school 
(1990-92) volunteered again 8 years later in 
2000, whereas 26 percent of those who did 
not volunteer in high school volunteered in 
2000 (table 4). 

•No difference in the likelihood of volunteering 
8 years after graduation was detected between 
young adults who performed only mandatory 
volunteer service in high school and students who 
performed no high school volunteering (28 vs. 
26 percent, respectively) (table 4). Both of these 
groups — mandatory and nonvolunteers — were less 
likely to volunteer 8 years after high school than 
persons who were strongly encouraged to volunteer 
or did it for strictly voluntary reasons 
(43 percent). 

Introduction 

Encouraging young adults to volunteer to serve their com- 
munity is widely viewed as beneficial to the individual as 
well as to society. In volunteering, individuals can take 
responsibility for their community, leam to understand the 
conditions that other people face, and appreciate the value 
of community participation (Calabrese and Schumer 1986; 
Youniss, McLellan, and Yates 1997; Nolin et al. 1997; 
Smith 1999; Metz and Youniss 2003). 
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Many schools and postsecondary institutions have estab- 
lished programs that promote, and in some cases require, 
student community service (Frase 1995; Nolin etal. 1997). 
Education administrators have emphasized student 
volunteerism by incorporating service experiences into 
classroom activities and graduation requirements (Kraft 
1996; Skinner and Chapman 1999; Stukas, Snyder, and 
Clary 1999; Eyler 2002). Past research has found that 
students who participate in these programs tend to have 
stronger ties to school, peers, and the community, as well 
as a higher exhibition of other positive social behaviors 
(Nolin et al. 1997; Youniss, McLellan, and Yates 1997; 
Smith 1999; Metz and Youniss 2003). Given these poten- 
tial benefits, it is important to understand the characteris- 
tics and patterns of volunteering among young adults. 

The National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS:88) provides insight into community service from 
high school through young adulthood. Previous research 
using the NELS:88 1992 senior class found that 44 per- 
cent reported performing community service when asked 
about the past 2 years (1990-92) (Frase 1995). 
Females, Whites, Asians, and students from households 
of higher socioeconomic status were more likely to vol- 
unteer than other seniors. In the early 1990s, high school 
students were most often motivated to volunteer for 
“strictly voluntary” reasons (table 1 ). Thirty-eight per- 
cent said their participation was strictly voluntary com- 
pared to 17 percent who were strongly encouraged by 
someone else, 7 percent who were required for class, 
and 9 percent who were required for other reasons. 1 

This Brief extends these cross-sectional findings about 
high school volunteering and examines the volunteering 
activities and patterns of the same 1992 senior cohort 
2 years and 8 years after most cohort members had gradu- 
ated from high school. The characteristics of young adult 
volunteers, their motivation for volunteering, and the types 
of organizations for which they volunteered may have 
important implications for their participation in commu- 
nity service later in life; encouraging early involvement 
with volunteer organizations may lead to an enduring habit 
of service (Smith 1999; Metz and Youniss 2003). By 
identifying the patterns of persistence and desistence in 
volunteering by young adults, a portrait of these initial, 
formative years is described. To that end, this Brief pro- 
vides estimates of the prevalence and quality of volun- 
teering activities by individual demographic characteris- 

'These responses were not mutually exclusive; students could have 
volunteered multiple times for different reasons. The estimates were 
recomputed using the NELS:88/2000 “Fourth Follow-up” data file and 
the “Fourth Follow-up” panel weight, F4F2PNWT. 
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Table 1. Percentage of young adults, by participation In unpaid volunteer or community service 
activities, motivation for participation, and select student characteristics: 1990-92 



Participants 



Motivation 



Student characteristic 


Strictly 

voluntary 


Court- 

ordered 


Required 
for a class 


Required for 
other 
reasons 


Strongly 
encouraged 
by someone 
else 


Non- 

participants 1 


All students 


37.7 


1.6 


7.4 


9.2 


17.0 


54.2 


Sex 

Male 


31.9 


2.1 


6.3 


8.2 


14.8 


59.7 


Female 


43.7 


1.1 


8.5 


10.1 


19.3 


48.7 


Race/ethnicity 


White.non-Hispanic 


40.9 


1.3 


7.4 


8.6 


18.3 


51.9 


Black. non-Hispanic 


28.5 


3.7 


6.8 


10.8 


13.4 


62.1 


Hispanic 


29.8 


1.3 


7.6 


10.7 


13.5 


59.0 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


36.4 


1.2 


9.0 


13.8 


17.2 


52.0 


Native American/Alaska Native 


17.4 


0.8 


2.2 


1.9 


8.0 


77.1 


SES 2 


Lowquartile 


22.3 


1.3 


4.4 


6.7 


8.7 


69.6 


Middle two qualifies 


35.4 


1.7 


6.7 


8.4 


16.1 


57.4 


High quartile 


52.8 


1.6 


10.9 


12.2 


24.3 


38.2 



’Non participants did not report performing volunteer service for the 1990-92 period. 

2 SES = socioeconomic status of household in 1988. 

NOTE: Percentages are of the total population for each group. Respondents may have reported more than one 
motivation. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 (NELS:88).~Fourth Follow-up. Student Survey. 2000.' 



tics in 1990-92, 1994, and 2000. Changes in the level of 
participation and type of volunteering are described over 
the 10-year period. Finally, the relationship between high 
school volunteering in 1990-92 and volunteering 8 years 
later, in 2000, is examined. All comparisons in the text 
are statistically significant at the 0.05 level unless other- 
wise noted. Large apparent differences between esti- 
mates may not be statistically significant due to large stan- 
dard errors that render them unreliable. (See technical 
appendix for additional details.) 

Changes in Volunteer Service Among Young 
Adults, 1990-2000 

This section examines changes in volunteer service par- 
ticipation by young adults, as a group and individually, start- 
ing with their high school years in 1990-92, then in 1994, 
and again in 2000. Individual patterns of volunteer ser- 
vice onset, persistence, and desistence within these three 
survey periods are compared to the aggregate group pat- 
terns. Prevalence and change across these three time 
periods were examined by sex, race/ethnicity, and 1988 
household socioeconomic status (SES). 



Young adults as a group were less active as community 
service volunteers after high school. Volunteering among 
this 12th-grade cohort declined 25 percent 8 years after 
high school, in 2000 (table 2). Forty-four percent of young 
adults volunteered in high school compared to 33 percent 
8 years later. A decrease occurred just 2 years after high 
school where volunteering declined from 44 percent in 
1 990-92 to 39 percent in 1 994. For the entire 1 990-2000 
period, however, 68 percent of all young adults reported 
participating at least once in unpaid community service. 

This aggregate pattern is made up of a variety of indi- 
vidual volunteering patterns as shown by the onset, per- 
sistence, and desistence across these three survey peri- 
ods (figure 1 and table 2). While 44 percent of young 
adults volunteered in high school, 24 percent volunteered 
in both high school and 1994, and 1 8 percent volunteered 
in high school and 2000. Twelve percent of young adults 
volunteered consistently across 1990-92, 1994, and 2000, 
compared to 68 percent who volunteered at least once 
during the three survey periods. 

Consistent volunteers were more likely to be female 
(14 percent) than male ( 1 1 percent). They were also more 
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likely to be from higher SES households. Twenty percent 
of young adults from high SES households were consis- 
tent volunteers compared to 10 percent from middle SES 
households and 6 percent from low SES households. 
No differences in the percentage of consistent volunteers 
were detected between race/ethnicity groups with one 
exception. All race/ethnicity groups reported higher per- 
centages of consistent volunteers than Native Americans. 

A number of young adults volunteered in one period only 
(table 2). Fourteen percent of young adults volunteered 
only in high school ( 1 990-92), 9 percent volunteered only 
in 1994, and another 9 percent in 2000. 

As reported for this same high school senior sample in 
1990-92 (Frase 1995), volunteering patterns varied by 
sex, race/ethnicity, and socioeconomic status over the 1 0- 
year period. 

Volunteering differences by sex. Overall, females were 
more likely than males to volunteer at least once in this 
10-year period (73 percent vs. 63 percent, respectively) 
(table 2). Females were more likely than males to volun- 
teer in high school (50 percent vs. 38 percent, respec- 



tively), but no difference in the level of participation by 
sex was detected 2 years out of high school (39 percent 
and 38 percent, respectively). By 2000, however, male 
volunteering had declined once again and females were 
more likely to volunteer than males (37 percent vs. 29 
percent, respectively). For males, no differences were 
detected in the percent volunteering between high school 
and 2 years after high school (38 percent in both cases). 
Males were less likely to volunteer 8 years out of high 
school in 2000 (29 percent) than they were in both 1 990- 
92 and 1994 (38 percent in both cases). 

Examining individual patterns, females were more likely 
to volunteer both in 1990-92 and 1994, and in 1990-92 
and 2000 than males (table 2). Twenty-seven percent 
of females volunteered in both high school and 1 994 com- 
pared to 21 percent of males. Twenty-one percent of 
females volunteered in both high school and 2000 com- 
pared to 16 percent of males. 

Volunteering differences by race/ethnicity. Overall, 
Whites (47 percent) were more likely to volunteer than 
Blacks (36 percent), Hispanics (38 percent), and Native 
Americans ( 1 9 percent) in high school ( 1 990-92) (table 



Table 2. Percentages of students who reported participating In an unpaid volunteer or community service activity In high school 
and In subsequent follow-up periods, by select student characteristics: 1990-92, 1994, and 2000 



Consis- 

tent 

Volun- Volun- volunt- Any 











Volun- 


Volun- 








teer 


teer 


eering 


volun- 












teer 


teer 


Volun- 






1990- 


1990- 


1990- 


teering 


Percent 




Volun- 






1990- 


1990- 


teer 


Volun- 


Volun- 


92 


92 


92, 


1990- 


change 




teer 


Volun- 


Volun- 


92 


92 


1990- 


teer 


teer 


and 


and 


1994, 


92, 


1990- 


Student 


1 990- 


teer 


teer 


and 


and 


92 


1994 


2000 


1994 


2000 


and 


1994, or 


92 to 


characteristic 


92 


1994 


2000 


1994 


2000 


only 


only 


only 


only 


only 


2000 


2000 


2000 1 



All students 


44.0 


38.7 


32.8 


23.7 


18.3 


14.1 


9.3 


8.9 


11.6 


6.1 


12.2 


67.8 


-25.4 


Sex 


Male 


38.2 


38.0 


29.0 


21.0 


15.6 


12.2 


11.3 


7.6 


10.5 


5.1 


10.5 


62.9 


-24.2 


Female 


49.8 


39.4 


36.6 


26.5 


21.0 


16.1 


7.4 


10.2 


12.7 


7.2 


13.8 


72.8 


-26.4 


Race/ethnicity 


White. nan-Hispanic 


46.6 


40.3 


32.2 


25.9 


18.9 


14.5 


7.6 


8.7 


13.1 


6.1 


12.8 


68.6 


-30.8 


8lack, nan-Hispanic 


35.9 


35.5 


40.9 


17.4 


17.7 


11.7 


16.0 


10.9 


6.5 


6.8 


10.9 


70.0 


13.8 


Hispanic 


37.5 


33.3 


30.7 


18.8 


16.7 


12.9 


9.4 


10.0 


7.9 


5.8 


10.8 


61.5 


-18.3 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


45.7 


34.9 


26.7 


20.4 


16.7 


18.8 


6.3 


10.8 


10.1 


6.4 


10.3 


66.5 


-41.5 


Native American/ 


Alaska Native 


19.1 


39.4 


26.6 


10.4 


4.8 


7.4 


15.7 


22.9 


6.9 


1.3 


3.5 


63.8 


39.3 


SES 


Lawquartile 


27.8 


26.1 


25.0 


12.1 


10.7 


11.2 


10.9 


10.6 


5.9 


4.5 


6.2 


52.7 


-10.1 


Middle twa quartiles 


41.2 


35.4 


32.9 


19.8 


16.3 


15.1 


10.7 


9.6 


9.8 


6.2 


10.1 


67.4 


-20.1 


High quartile 


59.8 


53.0 


38.7 


38.5 


27.4 


14.1 


4.8 


8.0 


18.3 


7.2 


20.2 


79.1 


-35.4 



> Percent change. 1 990-92 to 2000. is derived by dividing the difference between the percentages of volunteers in 2000 and 1 990-92 by the 1 990-92 
percentage. 



NOTE: SES = socioeconomic status of household in 1988. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88). 
“Fourth Follow-up, Student Survey. 2000." 
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Figure 1. Percentage of young adults participating In an unpaid volunteer or 

community service activity In high school and In subsequent follow-up 
periods: 1990-92. 1994, and 2000 




NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Nonvolunteers included those 
who did not participate in volunteer activities and a small percentage of nonrespondents. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1 988 (NELS:88).'Fourth Follow-up. Student Survey. 2000* 



2). Volunteering among Whites declined 3 1 percent (from 
47 percent to 32 percent) between their high school years 
(1990-92) and the year 2000 (table 2). Asians also showed 
a decrease in volunteering from 1990-92 to 2000 (46 per- 
cent vs. 27 percent, respectively). 2 Whites (69 percent) 
and Blacks (70 percent) were both more likely than His- 
panics (62 percent) to volunteer at least once during the 
study period. 

Examining individual patterns, Whites were more likely to 
volunteer in 1990-92 and 1994 than Blacks, Hispanics, 
Asians, and Native Americans (table 2). Twenty-six per- 
cent of Whites volunteered in high school and 1994 com- 
pared to 17 percent of Blacks, 19 percent of Hispanics, 
20 percent of Asians, and 10 percent of Native 
Americans. 

Volunteering differences by SES. Overall, young adults 
from higher SES households were more likely to volun- 
teer than young adults from lower SES households for all 



: Although the percentage of Blacks who volunteered appears to increase 
between 1990-92 and 2000, this increase is not statistically significant. 
The standard errors associated with these estimates are relatively large. 
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time periods (table 2). In high school, 60 percent of stu- 
dents from high SES households volunteered compared 
to 41 percent from middle SES households and 28 per- 
cent from low SES households. By the year 2000, volun- 
teering by individuals in the high SES households had 
dropped to 39 percent. However, individuals from high 
SES households were still more likely to volunteer in the 
year 2000 than those from both low and middle SES house- 
holds. Volunteering by individuals from low SES house- 
holds did not show a detectable change from high school 
through 1994 and 2000 (28, 26, and 25 percent, respec- 
tively). Volunteering by individuals from middle SES house- 
holds decreased from the 1990-92 high school years 
(41 percent) to 1994 (35 percent), but no differences were 
detected between 1994 and 2000 (33 percent). 

Examining individual patterns, young adults from high SES 
households were more likely to volunteer both in 1990-92 
and 1994, and in 1990-92 and 2000 than young adults 
from low SES households (table 2). Thirty-nine percent 
of individuals from high SES households volunteered in 
both high school and 1 994 compared to 1 2 and 20 percent 
of individuals from low and middle SES households, re- 
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